FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM
exploit the victory to the last farthing and the uttermost
square inch of territory is one that few victors have
been able to resist. In this case it was-more than usually
severe, for not only had France systematically used her
strength to plunder and tyrannize, but she had rewarded
the very lenient terms of peace that had at first been
accorded her by returning to her imperial vomit, and
starting the war all over again. Add to this that England
had incurred a burden of debt, in the process of resisting
France, that Napoleon himself believed was enough to
crush her ; and that France was proposing to start the
peace on a comparatively clean sheet. It can safely be
said that with a popular press capable of whipping up
patriotic propaganda on twentieth century lines, no
government would have dared incur the odium of losing
the peace, by deliberately throwing away its own con-
quests and allowing an enemy, who had shown himself
incapable of mercy, to get off with a far easier settlement
than he had either the power to exact or the right to
expect.
And yet such a settlement is what England not only
herself conceded to France, but employed the whole of
her weight in the councils of Europe to get conceded.
And there is hardly anyone to-day who would question
that her forbearance was inspired by a statesmanlike
wisdom seldom, if ever, surpassed.
And yet Lord Castlereagh who, as British Foreign
Minister, was the prime agent of this policy, and the
Duke of Wellington, who helped to carry it to fruition,
were both pilloried by their contemporaries as Tory
reactionaries of the most unredeemed stamp; Castle-
reagh, in particular, was assailed in terms that would
have been more appropriate to Tiberius or the Pharaoh
of Exodus. And now that the pendulum has swung to
the other extreme, the tendency has been to sentimentalize
Castlereagh in a way that would have puzzled and
probably scandalized him more than a little. For even
among the Englishmen of his time he was, to put it
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